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O Virgem Maria
Tupan ey ete
Aba pe ara pora
Oico endS yabe.

Which translated means, according to Taunay: "O Virgin Mary,
true Mother of God, the men of this world are indeed with thee." 296

"The Jesuits," writes Couto de Magalhaes, "did not collect the
literature of the aborigines, but they did make use of their music and
their religious dances by way of attracting them to Christianity. . . .
The profoundly melancholy musical airs and the dance were taken
over by the Jesuits and, with that deep knowledge of the human heart
which is theirs, were adapted to the feasts of the Holy Spirit, St.
Goncalo, Holy Cross, St. John, and Our Lady of the Conception."29T

There is another trait that characterized the first relations of the
Jesuits with the young Indians, a trait that will appeal to one who
estimates the missionary effort, not with the eyes of an apologist or
sectarian of the Society, but from a Brazilian point of view, that of
the fraternization of races: namely, the equal treatment that the
padres would appear to have accorded, in their sixteenth- and seven-
teenth-century schools, to Indian and Portuguese children alike, Eu-
ropeans and mestizos, caboclos snatched from their native villages,
and young orphans who had come over from Lisbon. The chronicles
do not show any discrimination or segregation due to race or color
prejudice against the Indians; the regime adopted by the Jesuits seems
to have been one nlarked by a fraternal mingling of their pupils. Thus
the school established by Nobrega at Bafa da Varnhagen was attended
by children of the colonists, young Lisbon orphans, and the pias of
the land.298 Life in these schools must, then, have been a process of
coeducation of the two races, the conqueror and the conquered, a
process of cultural reciprocity between the sons of the soil and the
young ones of Portugal. The patios of such establishments must" have
been a place where indigenous traditions met and mingled with the
European, where there took place an interchange of games and play-
things, of words in process of formation, and mestizo superstitions.
The young Indian's bodoque, or double-stringed bow for hunting
birds, the paper kite of the Portuguese children, the rubber ball, the
dances, etc., here encountered one another. The "carrapeta" or Bra-
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